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PARIS CLASH OF IDEAS CLARIFIES ISSUES FACING UN 


HE General Assembly of the United Nations 

opened the second part of its first session at 
Flushing Meadows on October 23 in an atmosphere 
of cautious optimism inspired by the results of the 
Paris peace conference, which had closed on October 
15 after eleven weeks of arduous, and frequently 
stormy, debates. When the United Nations Charter 
was being framed at San Francisco, it was assumed 
that the new international organization would start 
to function in a world where order had been in some 
measure restored through peace settlements with the 
defeated countries. This expectation has not yet been 
realized, and the UN has found itself handicapped 
by the necessity of developing a program for peace- 
time conditions while its most powerful member 
states are still engaged in fundamental controversies 
concerning the character of the peace. 


PARIS CONFERENCE NOT A FAILURE. The 
fact that the peacemakers do not bring from Paris 
a set of streamlined peace treaties has caused many 
people to dismiss the conference as a sad failure. It 
is true that disagreements on several basic issues re- 
main unresolved. Moreover, such decisions as the 
twenty-one nations represented Paris did reach 
are subject to review by the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters of the Big Four, which is to meet in New York 
beginning November 4, while the United Nations 
Assembly is in session. The wartime conferences of 
the Big Three resulted in commitments that have 
profoundly affected the work of the peacemakers. 
The armistice agreements of 1943-44 with Italy and 
the Axis satellites in eastern Europe set the pat- 
tern for the draft peace treaties, just as the Potsdam 
declaration, and the wide range of Allied decisions 
and practices concerning the administration of occu- 
pied Germany, Austria and Japan, are setting the 
pattern for peace treaties with these three countries. 


The task of the twenty-one nations in Paris was 
not to overthrow agreements already in operation, 
but to reassess them and fit them into the framework 
of what, it is hoped, will be something more than 
transitory political and economic arrangements. Such 
reassessment of commitments made in the heat of 
battle, when the principal concern of every belliger- 
ent is to achieve national survival, is invariably 
painful. This has been the experience throughout 
history of all international gatherings summoned to 
restore eonditions of peace. In Paris the customary 
post-mortem controversies between Allies were 
sharpened by the conflict between Russia and the 
Western powers over the nature of the world order 
which should emerge out of the ruins of war. 


One of the most constructive aspects of the con- 
ference was that this conflict of views, described too 
simply by the phrase “East and West,” was brought 
out into the open, with the result that each side had 
to state its views more explicitly than it had done 
in the past and, what is more important, had to 
scrutinize its own policies in the harsh light of the 
questions and criticisms hurled at it by the other. At 
times this involved plain speaking of a bluntness 
unfamiliar to diplomatic gatherings, and brought 
about altercation and heckling that appeared to 
jeopardize any hope of agreement. Yet it is far bet- 
ter for nations to understand the nature and scope of 
the conflicts that exist between them than to try to 
conceal these conflicts by hollow expressions of 
goodwill that create a false sense of security. Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes recognized this in his radio ad- 
dress of October 18 when he’ said: “Back of those 
debates and divisions were real and deep differences 
in interest, in ideas, in experience, and even in preju- 
dice. Those differences cannot be dispelled or recon- 
ciled by a mere gloss of polite words.” If the confer- 
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ence had achieved nothing beyond this clarification 
of the infinite difficulties inherent in any attempt at 
peacemaking—within nations or between nations— 
it would deserve praise from the historian. 

ISSUES SETTLED AND UNSETTLED. In the 
main, the Paris conference approved the major deci- 
sions previously reached by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers.* It agreed to postpone for one year de- 
cision as to the future status of Italy’s colonies in 
Africa. The total figure of reparations to be paid by 
Italy, at first expressed in astronomic terms, was set 
at $325,000,000, of which $100,000,000 will be paid 
to Russia, partly in the form o. goods manufactured 
out of raw materials supplied y the Russians. The 
frontier arrangements embod. 4d in the armistice 
agreements with Finland, Rumania and Hungary 
were approved; but the controversial question of the 
Greek-Bulgarian border, which occasioned a lively 
exchange of views, remains unsettled. The amount 
of reparations to be paid by Finland, Hungary and 
Rumania ($300,000,000 in each case, mostly to Rus- 
sia, with certain amounts of the Hungarian and Ru- 
manian reparations going to other Slav countries) 
was left unchanged after unsuccessful efforts by the 
United States and Australia to determine the de- 
feated countries’ capacity to pay. Bulgaria, which 
originally had not been asked for reparations, is to 
pay $125,000,000 to Greece and Yugoslavia. The 
conference, by a two-thirds vote, recommended that 
the peace treaties should ensure freedom of com- 
merce on the Danube on terms of equality to all 
states—a decision opposed by Russia. 

On the issue of Trieste, the conference, again by a 
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two-thirds majority, supported the plan urged by the 
United States, Britain and France which provides for 
an international statute under which a governor ap. | 
pointed by the Security Council of the United Na. | 
tions would have sufficient authority to maintain 
public order and security, to preserve the indepen. 
dence and integrity of the free territory, and to pro. 
tect the basic human rights and fundamental free. 
doms of all its inhabitants. This proposal was op. 
posed by Russia, Yugoslavia, and other Slav coun. 
tries, which wanted to give Belgrade virtual control 
of the customs, currency and foreign affairs of the 
free territory. This, in the opinion of Mr. Byrnes, | 
would have made the territory a protectorate of | 
Yugoslavia and left “the United Nations powerless 
to prevent it from becoming a battleground between 
warring groups.” 
Many of the issues discussed in Paris, both those } 
on which agreement was reached and those which | 
still remain to be settled, may appear disturbingly | 
obsolete to many Americans in an age when the 
atomic bomb overshadows the importance of fron- | 
tiers, national minorities, and colonial possessions. | 
Some of these issues, however, notably the status of 
Trieste and the future of Italy’s colonies, are deeply 
embedded in the historic traditions and sentimental 
aspirations of the peoples concerned. On some of | 
these problems debates will probably continue long 
after the peace treaties have been signed, and the 
UN may yet be the scene of these debates. Even so, 
as Mr. Byrnes said on October 18, “it is better that 
the world should witness and learn to appraise | 
clashes of ideas rather than clashes of arms.” 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


U.S. DEFENSE OF JAPANESE REGIME DISTURBS ALLIES 


Some highly significant questions concerning 
American policy in Japan have been raised by a re- 
cent statement of George Atcheson, Jr., American 
member and chairman of the Allied Council in 
Tokyo. In a tense éxchange of views, involving the 
Soviet representative, General Kuzma Derevyanko, 
and the British Commonwealth member, W. Mac- 
Mahon Ball, Ambassador Atcheson told the Council 
on October 16 that “the time has come when Jap- 
anese aims have become virtually identical with 
Allied aims.”” This firm endorsement of the Japanese 
cabinet of Premier Shigeru Yoshida was part of a 
reply to a statement by Derevyanko suggesting that 
in the approaching local elections the government 
be instructed to remedy alleged irregularities in last 
April’s national balloting. Atcheson’s remarks in 
turn drew the fire of the British member, with Ball 
declaring that he could not identify himself with 
these “expressions of cordiality and confidence to- 
ward the present Japanese government.” 

Subsequently Atcheson cabled part of the steno- 
graphic record to Washington, and the State De- 


partment on October 18 announced full support of | 
his remarks, declaring that “his statement was net 
ther a new policy nor a new definition of policy,’ 
but “simply a statement of fact.” On the following | 
day General MacArthur's headquarters denied that} 
the United States was adopting a new, softer policy 
toward Japan and asserted that the Ambassador's | 
objective had been only to give the Japanese govern: | 
ment and people “‘due credit” for their efforts to 
obey the principles of the occupation. 
ATCHESON STANDS ALONE. The main issue, | 
however, is not whether the policy is new, or wheth- 
er the Japanese deserve credit for certain of their 
actions. The fact is that some five months after its | 
establishment, the Allied Council for Japan has be-| 
come the scene of constant wrangling in which the} 
American representative finds himself at odds not) 
only with the Russian representative, but also with 
the British Commonwealth representative and, to 4 
lesser degree, the Chinese member, General Chu 
Shih-ming. The reasons for this situation are com- 
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Arthur's headquarters—known as SCAP (Supreme 
Command Allied Powers)—seem to have placed 
themselves in the position of regarding criticism 
or questioning of the Japanese authorities as a re- 
flection on the United States. 

The evidence suggests a considerable feeling of 
frustration on the part of the non-American mem- 
bers of the Allied Council. At one of the early ses- 
sions, on April 19, the members were specifically 
told by General Courtney Whitney, American chief 
of SCAP’s military government section, not to pry 
into the Supreme Commander’s armor for soft spots 
or seek to find material for international sensations. 
The policy of the Russian member, however, has 
been to raise questions concerning problems involved 
in the occupation: land reform, labor legislation, the 
constitution, demilitarization of Japan, the purge of 
undesirable elements, and confiscation of militaristic 
publications. Atcheson has invariably opposed the 
Russian suggestions and has frequently countered 
by stressing the issue of the repatriation of Japanese 
soldiers captured by the Russians in North Korea 
and Manchuria. 


But the repatriation question, while in itself a 
valid subject for discussion between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R., does not affect the merits or 
demerits of the Russian attitude on such an issue as 
land reform or labor laws. Under the circumstances 
the British and Chinese members have frequently 
joined with Derevyanko in the voting, when they 
felt Atcheson’s position was untenable. The isolated 
position of the American spokesman would probably 
be more marked than it is if the British Common- 
wealth member, and especially the Chinese member, 
had not attempted on many occasions to avoid com- 
mitting themselves, to take a middle position be- 
tween Atcheson and Derevyanko, or to express their 
agreement with the latter in muted fashion. This is 
not to say that the Russian suggestions have always 
been well taken, but rather that in a situation in 
which considered criticism is a healthy thing, the 
United States has appeared to resent all questioning. 

What has happened is all the more striking be- 
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cause the departments of SCAP are themselves fre- 
quently critical of actions of the Japanese govern- 
ment; yet no suggestion of this has entered into the - 
public statements of Ambassador Atcheson. On Oc- 
tober 2, for example, he declared in the Allied 
Council that remarks by Derevyanko concerning Jap- 
anese efforts to preserve their military structure were 
“most surprising” and “fantastic.” But two days 
later it was reported from Tokyo that American 
Military Government teams and intelligence officers 
had been examining these very questions for some 
time and were concerned about them. Under the cir- 
cumstances it should have been possible for the 
American representative to declare, either on the 
spot or after looking into the matter, that the charges 
were already being investigated and that the Council 
members would be supplied with information. 
EFFECTS OF BACKING YOSHIDA. Facts of 
this sort, and the survival of many feudal and mili- 
taristic tendencies of the old Japan, suggest the wis- 
dom of disassociating the United States from a posi- 
tion of outright support of the Yoshida cabinet. Not 
only will our endorsement of Yoshida discourage 
elements in Japan who feel that his policies are not 
the last word in Japan’s post-war development, but 
it will also prevent the Allied Council from becom- 
ing a useful instrument of the occupation. If criti- 
cism of the Japanese government is to be taken as 
criticism of the United States, because Japanese and 
American aims are “virtually identical,” then the 
meetings of the Council can be nothing more than 
forums at which the Soviet, American and other rep- 
resentatives will match wits and display increasing 
anger. There is reason to think, however, that the 
Council could serve a valuable advisory and consul- 
tative purpose, if given the chance. What is at stake 
is not the predominance of the United States in the 
occupation — for the Council has no power to 
change this—nor the continuance of an undivided, 
rather than a zonal, Japan, since this is not in dis- 
pute. The issue is whether it is wise or proper for 
the United States to defend Japanese politicians 
against the criticism of former allies, instead of ac- 
tively seeking the advice of these allies in promoting 
changes in Japan that would contribute to world 
stability. LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


(The second in a series of articles on the occupation of Japan.) 


The Education of a Correspondent, by Herbert L. Matthews. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1946. $4.00 
Mr. Matthew’s book charts the course of his “education” 
from the early ’twenties when he was indifferent to politi- 
cal issues through the Spanish Civil War and World 
War II when he adopted an outspoken aversion to fascism. 
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U.S. HALTS LOANS TO GAIN ECONOMIC CONCESSIONS FROM CZECHS 


To what extent can American economic power 
curb Russian political influence in eastern Europe? 
This question has arisen most recently in connection 
with the announcement by the State Department on 
October 17 that all United States financial: aid to 
Czechoslovakia had been suspended. By this action 
approximately $40 million of the $50 million loan 
extended to Czechoslovakia on February 18, 1946 
for the purchase of surplus United States Army 
equipment in Europe has been cancelled. In addi- 
tion, Czechoslovakia’s negotiations with the Export- 
Import Bank for a $50 million credit to be used in 
buying equipment and raw materials required for re- 
construction have been halted. 


REASONS FOR DRASTIC ACTION. According 
to the State Department's explanation of its drastic 
action, Czechoslovakia is pursuing several policies 
which run counter to American interests. In the first 
place, Czechoslovakia has supported the Russian 
contention that the United States is using its lend- 
ing power throughout the world in behalf of ‘‘eco- 
nomic imperialism.” While this charge overlooks 
the large American contributions to UNRRA and 
misrepresents other financial aid the United States 
has extended to Allied nations, it appears hardly 
likely that Washington has suspended the credits 
solely because of Czechoslovakia’s charges on this 
score. For most American officials take it for granted 
that this country will use its economic strength as a 
means of implementing its foreign policy. 


A far more important explanation is the State 
Department’s charge that Czechoslovakia recently 
entered into an agreement with Rumania to resell 
to that country at a profit, $10 million worth of 
surplus material purchased or about to be purchased 
from the United States. This arrangement, the State 
Department feared, might indirectly assist Rumania 
in paying its large reparations bill to the Soviet 
Union and thus thwart the efforts the United States 
has been making to pare down the former Axis 
satellites’ obligations to the U.S.S.R. From the point 
of view of Washington such a reduction is desirable 
not only because it would speed the return of normal 
trading relations with the Danubian countries, but 
because it would check Russia’s attempts to establish 
long-term control over the economies of these coun- 
tries. Consequently, if Rumania wants to buy Ameri- 
can surplus property in order to relieve the serious eco- 
nomic strain imposed by Russia’s reparations claims, 
the Rumanian government, according to Washing- 


ton, should make its purchases directly from the 
United States. The American credit arrangements 
with Czechoslovakia last winter, however, included 
no specific ban against resale of United States sur- 
plus goods. So far as the legal record goes, Czecho- 
slovakia has at most broken merely an implicit un- 
derstanding that the goods should not be resold, at 
least not at a profit. 


The Czechoslovak government's failure to reach 
an over-all agreement with the United States con- 
cerning compensation to Americans whose rights 
and properties have been affected by its economic 
policies constitutes an additional reason for suspen- 
sion of the credits. Since liberation the Prague gov- 
ernment has nationalized approximately 70 per cent 
of the country’s industry, and squatters have ap- 
propriated additional private property without in- 
curring penalties. How many American investors 
have suffered losses as a result of these actions has 
not been revealed in Washington. Judging, however, 
from the fact that a preliminary tabulation by the 
United States Treasury in 1943 showed that Ameri- 
can citizens owned property in Czechoslovakia val- 
ued at $160 million, the number of private investors 
in this country who seek compensation is probably 
sizeable. 


WILL U.S. POLICY SUCCEED? The immediate 
reaction in Czechoslovakia to the abrupt suspension 
of American economic aid has been gratifying to the 
United States. Not only has Foreign Minister 
Masaryk announced, on October 18, that his gov- 
ernment has decided to pay in full the claims of for- 
eign investors in Czechoslovakia, but official efforts 
are apparently being made to check damage to 
American property by squatters. These concessions 
to the United States should not be construed as in- 


dications of Czechoslovakia’s intentions to abandon | 


its military alliance with Russia which it regards as | 


| 


essential for its security. Prague however recognizes 


that the U.S.S.R. is unable to assist it in carrying | 


out its Two-Year Plan for reconstruction, which will 
be presented to Parliament by October 28, and that 
it must obtain economic aid from the Western coun- 
tries. From the point of view of the United States 
it appears desirable to restore American credits, if 
for no other reason than that Czechoslovakia might 
otherwise be forced to use totalitarian methods to 
rehabilitate its national economy. 


WINIFRED N. HADSEL 
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